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A VOICE FROM THE PAST FOR 
STUDENTS OF THR PRESENT 


By Herman A. Fischer, now completing 
his fiftieth year of teaching Mathematics, 
besides German, Astronomy, and sometimes 
an active ministry to churches: (A Mem- 
orial Scholarship in his name is being pro- 
vided by his students; cld students are 
permitted to help.) | 


The American student has a mission. 
What is it? What should he aim at? 
What have his friends, what ba: the world 
a right to expect of him? 

Six centuries B. C., the Greek phiioso- 
pher Thales framed a system of Natural 
Philosophy, and gave to his disciples a 
brief maxim, consisting of enly two words. 
Of his system cnly a few fraginents, his- 
torical relics, remain; but his maxin. is 
today as sound, as fresh, as valuable as 
ever. Gnothi seauton, know thyself. If 
the American student honestiy adopts 
timent, Gnothi ton kairon, Know thy time 
or opportunity, he is in a fair way to un- 
derstand his mission. 

The apostle Paul, a greater philosopher 
than Thales, in his letter to the Romans, 
exhorts every man not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to tnink. 

This is good «advice today. Students who 
“know it all” are in danger of arrested 
development, of wasting their energies on 
to them impossible tasks and of losing the 
esteem and hearty cooperation of their 
associates. 

The advice which Paul gives to young 
Timothy “Let no man despise thy youth” 
is the complement of that mentioned be- 
fore. Youth, with its enthusiasms, ideals 
and laudable ambitions, is a wonderful 
asset. The late war has shown us what 
youth can accomplish. Let it not be wast- 
ed, but wisely guided in worthy service for 
God and humanity. 

No nation on earth offers better oppor- 
tunities for such service, and for the nec- 
essary preparation to render it. ‘There 
is no place in the world where students 
can better acquire a truly valuuble educa- 
tion than the United States. Here the en- 
deavor to create an aristocracy of intellect 
has not been ertirely successtu] yet, so 
the American student remains cne of the 
masses, and can make his education a 
blessing to the masses and consequentiy to 
himself. The German student may know 
more Latin, or the English more mathe- 
matics, but the American knows better 
how to apply kimself to the questions of 
the day. In the field of superior education 
for women, the United States, the young- 
est’ of civilized rations, 1s referred to as 
an authority by the nations of Hurope In 
no other nation is so much done to keep 
moral and intellectual training joined. 

Has the American student, who knows 
himself and understands nis: opportunities, 


a mission? A through train, nlled with 
passengers, is «upprcaching a brioge which 
spans a swollen r'ver; the fartner end of 
the bridge has been swept away: a young 
girl sees the danger; clia:ps debris, 
creeps cautiously. from csimber cc timber, 
toward the approaching train; she reaches 
the bank of the river; runs to ihe way 
staticn; seizes ‘he red lantern’ waves it in 
time to catch the engineez’s eye and the 


the 


‘train comes to 2 halt a few rods this side 


of death. The grateful legislature of Iowa 
votes her a gold medal. 

There were lives on that train worth 
saving, there was danger zhead, the girl 
could give warning of the danger, or per- 
ish in the attempt. She had a inission. 

Given insttutions, or inter-sts, wortn 
saving, dangers threatenirg, ana the pos- 
sibility of averting the dange:s and you 
have a mission. 

There are in cur nation things which are 
worth saving end which are ‘rreatened. 
The Christian home, based on indissolable 
marriage between one husband and 
wife, is worth saving. Mormoni3m, divorce, 
drunkeness and vice are threatening the 
Christian home. The public schooi with 
the Bible in it, is worth saving, infidelity 
is joining hands with formalism to over- 
throw the publie school vr to tnrow the 
Bible out of it. The Christian church is 
worth saving but sectarianism 1s weaken- 
ing it, worldliness is poisoe:ng 11, infidelity 
is building her nest in it. Our nation is 
worth saving, but the evils which threaten 
it are legion. ‘Corruption in high places, 
justice fallen in the streets, secret lodges, 
unscrupulous capitalists, selfish :abor lead- 
ers, these are some of the evil omens in 
our heavens. “But;” you ack, “is there 
any hope of curing these evils? Shall we 
not waste our energies if we trv?” 

Let history answer. 

In a Michigan cemetery staiuds a mon- 
ument whose only ornament is a hand 
pointing heavenword, with the letters 
S. S. graven on ihe palm: beneath that sod 
rest the mortal remains ofa humble saiior, 
in whose hands those letters were branded 
with a red hot ion, to brand him as a slave 
stealer. In 1846 Whittier wrote “The 
Branded Hand” about this sailor 
“Why, that brand is highest honor 

Than its traces never yet 
Upon old armorial hatchments 

Was a prouce: blazon set; 

And thy unborn generaticns; 

As they tread our rocky strand, 
Shall tell with pride the story of 

Their father’s branded hend!’? 

“In thy lone and long night wa:ches, 

Sky above and wave beicw, 

Thou didst learn a higher wisd-m 

Than the babbling schosimen know. 
God’s stars and silence taught tne, 

As God’s angels only «an, 

That the one sole sacred thing beneath 

The cope of heaven is man.” 


one 
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“Then lift that manly right hand, 

Bold ploughman of the wave! 

Its branded hand shall drophesy 

‘Salvation to the Slave. 

Hold up its fire wrought 'anguage 

That..whoso reads may feel, 

His heart swel! <trong within nim, 

His sinews «harge to steel.” 

That was a dering prophecy, thou pc etic 
seer, but thou cidst live to see it ful- 
Died ae ae 

History repeats tself. In more recent 
years we have seen the liquor iraffic out- 
lawed in our fair country, «nd there is not 
a powerful evil teday, which will not, soon- 
er or later, be laid low if attacked in the 
name of God and humanity. 

Here then is the mission of the American 
student; a nation worth saving witl all 
that is good and true in it, dangers threat- 
ening, but final victory assured to cliasm- 
pions of truth. 


BASKET FALL SEASON 1539-20. 
By Coach Rex J. Gary. 


The basketba!! season of 191-1920 was 
a successful on: for Wheaton Coliege. A 


team averaging 170 lbs end plenty of 
speed is usually a hard “nut to crack.” 
Wheatcn defeated practically «very good 
college team in this section. als» some very 
good independent teams. The list of 
games won and lost stand thirizen of the 
former and four of the latter. Of the 
games lost none were by more than seven 
points. The laost eight games of the 
schedule were victories. Among the best 
teams met this year were Mt. Morris Col- 
lege, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Manchester College, 
Manchester, Ind.; Lake Forest Coliege, 
A, Naperville. 
Til, and the Wheaton American Legion 
team. The Wheaton Ccllege team though 
having a great defense were scmewhet of 
a scoring machine also, scoring 565 pints 
to something sround 245 for ‘their oppo- 
nents. ; 
Aggressiveness was the keynote of this 
year’s team, and ro one set a betier exam- 


“ple to his men than Cant. Murray Sinaith. 


The spirit of “wading in” was caught by 
the team and wes a feature throughout the 
season. Of course a few inore fouls were 
committed but rot enough to offset the 
value. Smith and Coleman ablv seconded 
by iW. Vining were able to put up an ex- 
hibition at guarding that jis the equal of 
most any team in this section. Ihese men, 
all heavy and fast and avygressive, kept 
many « team from a close shot for periods 


as lone as ten minutes ai a time. New: 
berry and Sykes at center were usually 
able tc outjump the opposing center. 
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These two men were about cqual as to abil- 
ity, Newberry a little better cn basi ets 
and a more finished player but Sykes bet- 


ter on floor work and ability to keep every - 


one working—w2 have the latter to thank 
for our coming cut victorious in the Crave 
game. His fous baskets in the last ten 
minutes was the least of his fleats— the 


‘putting the }.en” into his teammate. so. 


that they “put out” everythng they had 
was what brought us thr agh with a vic- 
tory, nearly lost by overconfidence. 

“Snail” Vininy at rignt for vard was 
head and shoulders above aiy man met this 
season. His uncanny ability to hit baskets 
was 10t equaled. A clever d-.sbier, dead 
shot, speedy, strong, and best of all, 
“heady,” made tim far yvverior to any for- 
ward in this section. Da-is and Polk at 
the other forward were 2°*h ex:ellent floor 
men, extremely ¢ggressive and always wad- 
ing in for the bal] aid starting a gieat 
deal cf the team work which ended in 
“Snail” shooting a basket. Polk's handling 
of the ball is beautiful to watch, being 
able usually to go in and take the bal! and 
get it away clean and accurately, making 
him a very vaJuable man. Dav'!s was a 
true floor man, speedy, quick thinker, good 
shot, dangerous on long ores ;:articularly, 
and :bove all always jumnp‘ng in and help- 
ing cut the guards. This quick change 
from the offensive to defensive and vice 
versa made him one of the mast valuable 
men on the team. The role cf Polk and 
Davis is not the spectacular one but it is 
certainly a valuable one. All who have 
seen Coleman pley this year agree tha: he 
is one of the best guards seen in y:ars. 
Weighing 190, fast, tall, experienced, and 
above all slippery as the proverbial “gieas- 
ed pig,’ he was able to stop everything 
comng his way srd help the other fellow a 
little now and then on offense. K. Hiatt, 
utility man, though in few gar-cs, showed 
up extremely well. A gcod fcrward, a 
better center, and not a bit backward 
when it comes tu making baskets, puts him 
in a class with the others mentioned. 

‘The strength of the squad was weakened 
by the loss of R. Ekvall and M. Conley. 
Both were experienced and well seasoned 
Ekvail at forward and Corey at  2uird 
was a good combination and the grduation 
of the former left a hole deeply felt. Con- 
ley had to drop basket ball because he 
found it necessary to carry a _ large 
amount of extra work in order to gradantie 
this June. 

Wthout a doubt a great deal of the suc- 
cess of the past season was due to the 
faithful “scrubs.” Some of these sarie 
scrubs are going to give some of .the reg- 
ulars a strong race for a position on the 
Varsity next vear. V. Viuing, “a coming 
Snail” even a better one. 
er than any other man in school on the bas- 

"ket ball floor, A. Pent, “Sid” Whittaker J. 
Buck, Nelson, Fischer, Jce Axelson, ali 


Joe White, fast- _ 


~these men*are deserving of spocial men- 


tion. There is excellent mats*ial here 
v hich gives a promise of future excellence 
J. Bolt as manager was very eficient and 
at all times an example of real school spir- 
it, working hard and always having the in- 
terest of the team at heart. 

M. Davis is captain-elect for she coming 
season. The choice is a zvcd one as there 
isr’t a man who is a narder worker. a 
more careful trainer or who posscsses more 
ecurage. This last season was a successful 
one and with practically every man back 
as most of the squad -are Freshmen, 
Wheaton College can look forward to a 
fine team next year. 


. yo 
THE “W” MAN. 


Years before 
I came to College 
T used to read 
About the “Letter Men.” 
And of the honers 
And the letters 
They won. 
IT care to Wheaton 
And I led a prayer meeting 
And I made the team, 
And they didn’t let me 
Lead prayer meeting again, 
Because I’m a reugh neck, 
And lm on the team. 
Avd [ve won seven letters 
And have gotten one. 
All the Profs, 
Lay for me. 
An athlete gets it 
In the neck 
From everybody 
I didn‘t used to be 
A roughneck. 
I was just like 
Any other guy. 
But a man will be 
Just what yeu think him. 
Why can’t this school 
Show some pep. 
And treat us like 
We're one of ’em. 
And not pass us py 
With caustic thoughts 
When we meet 
On the street 
And when we lose 
Nobody says, 
It’s* hard luck; pal.’ 
Instead they yell, 
“Vou’re rotten.” 
So give us a chance 
To be like you. 
And when we try 
To help the school 
To greater fame 
Just get behind 
And push. 
That’s all. 

oe Vie Zie 
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THE SCRIPTURE CANNOT BE BROKEN 
Ey Darien A. Straw 


Just to hear the latest word from the 
source of specialized knowledge ~ went to 
hear Dr. Smith of the University of Chi- 
cago when he came to our town with the 
announced subject, “The Modern Avproach 
to Bible Study.” 

In the interest of clearness he stated his 
propesition in the beginning: ‘The old idea 
was that the Bible was the word of God; 
the modern scholar knows that the Bible 
is a collection of men’s opinions, the ex- 
perimenter’s experience. 

The first proof he gave was that the 
Genesis record of creation said the wor!d 
was created in six days of twenty-four 
hours each; but we know it tonk aeons of 
centuries. 

As I read my Bible however the Genesis 
record has cleariy three kinds of days men- 
tioned, and none of them is said to be 
1wenty-four hours long. In the 4%th verse 
it says he called the light day and _ the 
darkness he catied night. Manifestly that 
cay was what we mean by a tyvelve hour 
day. Then the verse ends with the state- 
ment that the evening and the morning 
were the first “ay. But: part of that 
day was elapsed before there was any light, 
before the earth had any shape, before the 
heavens and th: earth were _ separated- 
The day was evidently an indefinite period 
of time, the same as Jesus used when he 
said “Abraham tejoiced to see my day.” 
gain in second chapter, fourts and fifth 
verses, I read, These ara -he generations 
of the heavens and the earth when they 
were created, in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and she heavens, and 
every plant of the field before it was in 
the earth. Now that day covers a period 
which includes three of the creative days. 
Whatever length they were this day was 
longer. 

The next proof given by Doctor Smith 
was that David ix 1. Samuel 26:19 repre- 
sents Jehovah as a local god who had no 
jurisdiction outside Palestine while a later 
writer has advanced to the idea that Jeho- 
vah is omnipresent in the 139th Psaim, 8- 
10. But I notice that David is the author 
of that Psalm +c the evolution of thought 
need not be called in to explazn it. In 
fact David’s language to Saul who was 
trying to kill him only ‘mplies that if 
he had to stay cut of Saul’s kigdom he 
could not come to the tubernacle worship 
where sacrifices were to he offered. To 
that extent Saul’s action would tend to 
drive him to serve other vods. 

Again Doctor Smith quotes the same 
speech of David to Saul,—If Jehovah have 
stirred thee up against me let him accept 
an offering, but if they be the <hildren of 


' men, cursed he they before Jehovah. This 


he says exhibits the crude stage of opin- 
ion that God was to be appeased by bloody 
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sacrifices, in strong contrast witn the idea 
ofa spiritual religion as conceived in Micah 
6:8, What doth Jehovah require of thee but 
to do justly and to love mercy ard ‘to walk 
humbly wtih thy God? Yet instead of an 
evolution from bloody sacrifce te justice 
and mercy I find both idaas cunning all 
through the Rible from Genesis to Reovela- 
tion. Abel made an offering; Jesus’ par- 
ents made an cffering of turtle doves as 
the law required for him, and in Revela- 
tion 12:11 they cvercame by the blood of 
the Lamb. 

In Leviticus 19:10-11 the law requires 
justce and mercy, and in Leviticus 19:17-18 
we find the acme of Chrisiian morals and 
the golden rule. 

Once more Doctor Smith assures us that 
the Bible is a kuman book in that Jesus 
himself did not know what we well know 
that bacteria caused diseares which he at- 
tributed to demons. After all Doctor 
Smith will have trouble in proving a nega- 
tive in showing that the demons were not 
behind the bacteria in the fevers that Je- 
sus cured and behind the strepioccus in 
Job’s boils, and the scientists pave never 
analyzed the blood of the Gadarene demo- 
niac. It strikes me as a rank assumption 
that he who -rew how to get np out of 
the tomb after he had heen killed and 


buried under a Roman seal lack2J even the 
knowledge that a professor now sas. 


IDIOMATIC BNGLISH. 


By Darien A. Straw, for years our teach- 
er of Rhetoric, at times teaching Fublic 
Speaking, Logic, Bible, etc. 


One of the stumbling blocks in the way 
of cur English teaching is the failure to 
see the different classes of gou English. 
We have half a cczen sorts of English that 
are equally good, but books and teachers 
often seem to see only ore «ind. As a 
result young folks come to Freshman com- 
position with poor skill and wovse interest 
in the study. 

In spare moments they !ave a havit of 
reading the news columns for information, 
the furny coluirn for pastime, and some 
read the stories ‘for thrilis buc they have 
no interest in literature, either reading or 
making it. That is really surpiising for 
they come with interest stronz in aimost 
evevy other reputable calling end with 
jJans for pursuing it. 

No, the teacher cannot be blamed for 


following textbovks and prescribed re- 
quirements. Rather let us find some very 
interesting fact in our jenguic,—Arceri 
can is English but English people do not 
speak American. Classica! Engl'sh is used 
only in books, «rd classic Engiish is com- 
mon to both countries. Literary English 
shows slight differences in the two coun- 
tries so the adent can tairly distinguish 
them. 

Vernacular Erglish and vernacular Acier- 
ican are rich in old forms tht are coi- 
mon to both, and also in new fcrms that 
are altogether different. 1 HAD RATHER 
is a good phrase, as it was in Shakespeare’s 
day. 
grammatical though it violates grammar 
today. I HAD AS LIEF is Shakespearean 
too and still common in vernacular speech. 
One of the most troublesome: errors in 
phraseciogy that I have to deal with is 
the colloquial vse of the plural THEY re- 
ferring to a singular antecedent, as in the 
expression, Everyone can't do as TunY 
want to. It is a remnant cf »cod speech 
from a few centuries back that persists in 
the talk of common people in -pite of all 
the teachers. But it no longer has a repu- 
table standing. Perhaps the reason why 
it is so hard to kill is that our ining Jemes 
Bible keeps it alive. “any scholarly people 
who read the Bible habitually still think 
ONE CAN THINK AS THEY USED TO, 
or talk that way. SUCH j.IKE is another 
biblical phrase that persists in vernacular 
speech, though SUCH LIKI THIMGS could 
hardly pass in written dscourse toda;. IT 
LOOKS LIKE 'T WAS GOING TO RAIN, 
is an abomination to the Hnglish teacher 
that I have no excuse for even in vernac- 
ular. 

HAVE TO is cone of the best oid idioms, 
and shows style to a nicety. No careful 
writer would vse ‘it in any approazt. to 
classic style, mo: would he use its syno- 
nyms in vernatular, spoker or written. 
We just HAVE TO have it. When we 
LOOK UP the word UP we strke a rich 
lead, for the v:ziety of ‘diomatic uses 
which SHOW UDP is astonishing, I always 
WORK UP enirvsiasm when I get a list 
of redundancies WRITTEN UP by a stu- 
dent, and the ciass really oegiu to TALK 
UP. ADD UP tke cases 'n UP and they 
are really few. ETAND UP justifies itself 
in preference ito STAND as soon as one 
begns to FOLLOW IT wP in practice. 
Really UP has the meanirg of thoroly in 
its idiomatic value. HURRY UP, SLOW 
UP, WIND UP the clock «r the business, 
DO UP the work, WASI{ UP, CALI. UP 
your neighbor or RING HIM UP on the 
telephone, and even RIS UP, are all 
changed in meannig if UP is cut out. 
When children CUT UP, the word ané the 
phrase are both idiomatic. When I GhT 
AT this subject 1 always wish our teachers 
would MAKE «a rice study of GET in its 


It is 9 choice old fossil, aistorically. 
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idomatic uses. fome have GOL such an 
aversion to it that they absolutely rule 
out the homely Saxon word GOT, and 
MAKF the pviis use a synonym, though 
ACQUIRE and OBTAIN are carely toler- 
able in vernacular. Even v7e teachers Gh'T 
TIRED cf some things; why not admit af- 
terwards that we GOT TIRED? We GET 
USED TO more things than we BECOME 
ACCUSTOMED TO because the latter is 
only in cases of considerapie «portance. 
Yet when Johnny GOT WHIPPED. and 
then GOT KEPT cut of school because he 
GOT the measles he certainly GOT too 
much for a gcod English pupil. 

The line of separation between idiom 
and slang is not clearly seen py most pu- 
pils, or teachers. Yet it should be. and 
must be clear for discriminating criticism. 
Defoe’s idioms in Robinson Crusoe are al- 
most as catchy as the slang in George 
Ades’ Fables, and to a refined literary 
taste the former is charmin» while the lat- 
ter is odious. Possibly our pupils could see 
the difference if we showed the fact that 
the former are short-cut expressions that 
have been used so long that they, like the 
Common Law, carry authority, while slang 
s a short-cut 1cvelty that is fairly impu- 
dent in its conspicuous prevaleice. One 
wearies of meeting it everywhere usurping 
the place of all sorts of rej:utable ac- 
quaintances. Slang is a saue, intruder, 
free and easy hvt+ with no regaid for pro- 
rrieties; idiom is a simple efficient old 
friend, unobtrusive and never insinuating. 
One Las no chance ever to be PUT OUT 
with it, but TAKES TO it as a -elief from 
formality. 


aN 
Y 
V/ 
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“Your illuminator, I say, is shrouded in 
unmitigated oblivion.” 

“Really! But I don’t quite—” 

“The effulgence of your irradiator has 
evanesced.” 

“My dear fellow, I—” 

“The transversal ether oscillations in 
your incondenser have been discontinued.’ 

Just then an unsophisticated newsboy 
shouted from across the street: 

“Hey, mister, your lamp’s out.” 


Prof. Sunier: What is the difference be- 
tween roasting and calcining? 

Bolt: Calcining is a chemical process 
and roasting is the process the Chem. Prof. 
puts us through. 


Mr. Howard: Of course I want two tic- 
kets. One would be of no use. 

Miss K———-: Oh, then you are worthless. 
if detached, I presume. 
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Paul Roberts 


EDITORIAL. 


The RECORD board kindly invitec the 
Faculty to take the respensibil'ty for this 
number of the paper, so our reader: will 
with this infor:ration have fair warring 
and an explanation of a numbe. of things 
which need not be further pointed ouz As 
a mere acmi: istrative procedure the Faculty 
then committed to Professsrs Straw and 
Rice the duty of seeing it done. 


The President has been absent trom the 
College helping im a Bible conf-rence at 
Chattanooga during the collection of copy 
for this number. 


Students are an imaginative bedy of be- 
ings who like to nlay up a trattion to the 
limit. Halloween, St. Patrick’s Day, «nd 
All Fools’ Day are opportunities for ex- 
hibiting this mass psychology. 


It is not entirely diflerest. however, 
from the mass psychology that play: up 
Christmas and iv. fact every holday tl] it 
is more or less ridiculous and owt of har- 
mony wth every serious purpose connected 
PR UEIG ats 


David Newberry . 


Icssibly this is an easy way of keeping 
a distinction between the resily sacred 
and the artifically sacred things. There 
is a line worth teeping in view. 


This is a good place for us to say with 
quiet satisfaction that chapel was never 
so well attended with so ttle i1attling of 
machinery as this semester. 


=> 


If this reaches your hand hefore the 
catalog number of the Bulletin does, you 
may be interested in this advance inform- 
ation, that the year breaks the record in 


the roll of attendance in ihe coJlege. 159 
in college looks ¢cod; likewise 87 in Fresh- 


man class. 


PERSIAN SCHOOLS. 


By Charles R. Murray, 98, just returned 
on furlough from seven years of msstonary 
teaching in Persia, besides sorie time in 
hospital service. 


Persia is just beginning to awake to a 
realization of the value of modcrn educa- 
tion. This awakening has be. largely 
brought about by mission sckou s, So poor 
has the educaticnal systein of Persia been 
that no really well educated men are te be 
met except those who have attended 
schoo!s in Europe or America. 

Even to this day the old-fashioned school 
is seen everywhere, in large citizs as well 
as in the villages. It consists of one room 
with one teacher who, with his twenty or 
thirty pupils, sits on the floor cross legged 
er in the more polite positian upon his feet 
with his knees together. He teaches the 
boys—for there is no co-aeducation in Per- 
sia—to chant the Koran, to drone their 
prayers, to recite religious traditions, to 
read in a sing-song voice and memorize 
some of the poets, and to write the beau- 
tiful artistic script. If he be inclined to- 
ward moderism he may have his pupils 
memorize a few of the arithmetical tables. 
The cod and the bastinado are over ready 
for the feet of an offender. The teacher 
is usually a turbaned priest and the size 
of the school is directly propsriionate to 
the reputaton its head nas for piety how- 
ever superficial it may be. And the great- 
er the piety the larger the turban. 

But the advent of mission schocls with 
western methods and courses of study has 


set an example which the Persians are try-_ 


ing to imitate. Schools under private con- 
trol with more or less successful attempt 
at grading into six classes have appeared 
in most cities. The courses outlined con- 
tain the three “R’s”’, geography, history, 
grammar, natural science, physiology, liter- 
ature, the Koran, religious Arabic, 
Russian, French. No small dose for a boy 
to swallow in six years! 


{av ; 
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Recently the ministry of education has 
made an attempt to aystemize the 
man to address » girl not his relative who 
is mcre than ten years of age, tne proviem 
of ecucation beccmes a difficult one to 
schools and put those of each city under 
the supervision of a single superint-ndent. 
A new course for six-grade schools has 
been drawn up oraitting all languages ex- 
cept Persian. New text books are being 
prescribed. Grade and high schools are 
being attempted with at least partia! gov- 
ernment support. For it :1as become evi- 
dent that it is useless for the government 
to try to control schools maintained by 
‘rivate means. A “university” has been 
opened in the capital, Teheran. A medical 
course is one of the specialties, There are, 
however, but apout twelve instructors to 
teach the three hundred students enrolled 
in all departments of the aniversity! 

The people as a whole are not yet pre- 
pared te accept efficient modern education. 
The superintendent of schcols in Meshed, 
a broad minded intelligent young man, 
told the writer that “a cow with a turban 
is more acceptable to the people than an 
educated man with a hat.” He also stated 
that he was afraid to shave his beard lest 
the people think him an infidel and dis- 
charge him! The basis for this attitude 
is the tradition that the Prophet always 
wore a beard. A turban signifes priest- 
hood and piety. A turbaned and _ pious 
principal of a little school in speaking of a 
famous irrigation dam said, “It was built 
by Nadir Shah in very ancient times, about 


the time of Christ, before the days of 
Abraham.” Nadir Shah veigred ir. the 
eighteenth century. This maa was a 


teacher of hist>*y! 

Mary times will « visitor to Persia be 
tcia, * A woman is only a cow and cannot 
ne ecueated.” #4 cov seems to suygest the 
height of stupidily to the Persian mind. 
he intelligence of missionary ladies in- 
variably astonisnes the men who are en- 
euced to teach them the Iunguave, and 
they exclaim, “The ladies of An erica rnust 
be dfferent from those of Paeaisia.” It is 
but recently that the benefits of education 
have been extended to girls. But since 
there are only 2 few available lady teach- 
ers, snd it is considered improner fur a 
solve. 

Persians are a clever people and would 
probably have beer much farther advanced 
in education and more highly developed in 
every way had not Islam cotwe with its 
blighting influence. Christianitv, with its 
power to enlighten, Christianity, which ele- 
vates woman in her prover place in the 
home and in society, is the hope of Persia. 
Many Persianss, realizing this, sre willing 
to confess that education tied to Islam 
means a nation without progress or devel- 
opment, and they are seeking permission 
for their children to attend the mission 
schools. 
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THE ROMANCE OF CHEMISTRY. 


By Arthur E. Sunier, in his frst year as 
our Professor of Chemistry, after an ex- 
perence in the University of Chicago. 


Three interesting topics in the subject of 
chemistry are Catalysis, Colloids nd Nitro- 
gen. 

Any substance which accelerates a given 
chemicar reaction and itself is not cnoang- 
ed in so doing is called a catalyst and the 
process is called catalysis. We can clearly 
understand this process :f we co) side: the 
action of hydrcchloric acid on ‘he metal 
tin. When these two substances ure placed 
in a test-tube there is no obvious sign of 
an action. But 'et fall a drop of a solution 
of platinum into the tub>, and che result 
is immediately apparent; chere ‘is a vigor- 
ous action between the metal ond acid. 
Without the platinum there wus ro action: 
by the mere presence of a trace of plati- 
num the tube is filled with bubbles of 
hydrogen. Practically all metals and com- 
pounds of metals possess this striking 
property, and the most astenisning thing is 
the minuteness of the quantity 1equired to 
bring about the powerful action. One im- 
portant reaction is effected by using 0.000,- 
001 gram of votassium permanganate’ an- 
other of 0.000,000,000,000,1 of a thimble- 
ful of blue vitriol solution, and so with 
many others. And remember that in all 
such cases the trace of the catalvzing sub- 
stance is quite unaffected by its remark- 
able exertions: it remains as potent as 
ever, and may be used cver and 
over again. Ostwald, one of the world’s 
greatest chemists, has stated: “If one 
considers that the acceleration of react- 
ions by catalytic means occurs without the 
expenditure of energy, and in this sense 
gratis, and that in all technica! work in- 
cluding chemical, time is money it 1s evi- 
dent that the systematic use of catalytic 
aids may lead us to expect the most far- 
reaching changes in technology. And in- 
dustrially catalysis is becoming more and 
more important Sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), the king of chemical products, is 
made by using a catalyst. The chemistry 
of the process simply being the extreme 
ease with which sulphur <ioxide and air 
unite in the mere presence of platinum—a 
case of pure catalysis. 

The story of indigo ‘eserves a little 
comment because of the remance connect- 
ed with its mannfacture synthe.ically. In 
order to do this three steps ar2 necessary: 
(1) the determiretion of the constitution 
of indigo, (2) the synthesis of indigo, (3) 
the commercial production of  syntietic 
indigo. The first and second problems 
took fifteen years of Baeyar’s ufe. and the 
third problem, its commercial poduction, 
took nearly twenty years longer. The 
third step is accomplished by first treating 


naphthalene (known to us as the material 
of which moth-balls are made) wth sul- 
phuric acid. The validity of the whole 
process depends on a catalytic operation—- 
the mere presence of mercury, 01 mercury 
and copper, making posstble the oxidation 
of napthalene to phthalic acid. This in- 
teresting essential, the presence of mer- 
cury, was discovered through some mer- 
ury found at the bottcm of an experi- 
mental flask, the result of a oreken ther- 
mometer! Through this littie accident, jn 
1897 synthetic indigo became a commercial 
reality: after «a well-known chemical firm 
had spent over $4,500,000 on a plant and 
preliminary experiments. Did it pay? In 
1°03 the exports of this chemical totaled 
$6,250,000. Such are the rewards of sci- 
ence. 

Turning to collcids we tind, tne subject 
quite closely related to catalysis for some 
colloids exhibit catalytic properties. ‘The 
striking thirg about colloids ard colloidal 
suspensions is that they oulwar<ly resem- 
ble true solutions, such as salt and water, 
but when examined with an ultra-micro- 
scope they are vastly different. 

Dunean in his “Chemistry of Commerce’”’ 
vividly describes this. “The sight of a 
colloidal solution of gold, as it lies in the 
ultra-microscope, is one never tc be for- 
gotten. The beautiful ruby cotor of the 
liquid is gone, and in its place is a starry 
night. The whole field of vision is scat- 
tered with glimmering points of light, 
now green, now red, now yellow, anc one 
finds one’s self wondering whereabouts in 
these mazy configurations is the reat 
Bear or the-North Star. Soon it is seen 
that these stars of the infinitely small are 
rotating rapidly on their axes (the so- 
called Brownian moveme:{s), «und from 
that time on the fascination vf the sight 
draws one’s eyes again to the eye-piece. 
The particles of gold which one sees urder 
these conditions consist, according to Pro- 
fessor Bredig, of about 2006 molecules. We 
see these particles pretty much as we see 
the stars. These colloidal solutions, there- 
fore, are true eolloidal suspensi- ns. They 
consist of water holding in suspensicn in- 
{initesimally smi} rotatiny particles of a 
metal.” 5 

We shall have to content ourselves with 
this exceedingly brief summary cf this 
most absorbing and rcmantic fieid. 

Passing on to nitrogen we approach a4 
subject of great interest xnd “oveater” im- 
portance. 

Agriculture, both Eurevean and Ameri- 
can, and a hundred varied kinds of indus- 
try are wholly ‘iependent tor their nceced 
supply of Chile saltpetre upon a tiny littie 
strip of land in the South Atacrican re- 
public. Some vaars ago it was estimated 
that the Chilean nitre-beds wo:d las’. un- 
til about 1925. fhould this be true “fam. 
ine will stalk rr the lands of civilized 
man,” and it waz stated “vhis is acknow- 
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ledgedly true if present conditions coutin- 
ve.” This last phrase con‘ain3; the crux 
ef the whole matter. Why should they 
continue? We have 33,880 tons o7 nitrogen 
upon each acre of land. But this is “tree” 
and we need the nitrogen ‘fixed. By this 
we mean nitrogen in combination with 
other elements. How are we to cor.vert 
“free” nitrogen into “fixed” wzitr gen? 
That is the important question. 

Briefly this ic being carried out in two 
ways. In the first place ritrogen is “nxed” 
by bacteria. It was discevered by Hell- 
riegel that certain leguntinous piants, such 
as clever, beans, and peas, have neai the 
base of their stalks little :.odosities, little 
pimples, which turned out to be veritable 
colonies or citi2; of nitrifying microbes. 
The soil which 3; inoculated with such mi- 
crobes grows these plants «ven in the ab- 
sence of manurial nitrogen. ‘The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been of considerable assistance in distri- 
butng the dried germs packed in cotton. 
The microbes when placed in a soluticn of 
sugar, potassium and smmoninm- phos: 
phates and mapnesium sulphate multiply 
with prodigious rapidity and serve to inoc- 
ulate either the seed or the soil. 

The other way of fixing nitrogen is by 
passing air through an electric arc. ‘There 
were many technical problems of consider- 
able cCfficulty +e be solved but, practically 
all have been conquered end as a result 
nitrogen is being abundantly “fixed” at 
Niagara Falls, Nerway, and other promi- 
nent hydro-electric centers. 

As a result of these two ciscoveries, 
that disaster which was so iniminent has 
been averted and it has been stated “if 
every pound of saltpetre in the mines of 
Chile were suddenly to dissolve inte its 
elements the human race would soon be 
able to guard itself against the inhurian- 
ity of nature.’ And incdentally we learn 
a practical present-day lesson that technic- 
ally science is of immense importanee in 
our daily lives end in all our ‘industrial 
ledge and high technical skill for the “rule 
operations. The substitution o* real know- 
of thumb” of our ancestors has created a 
revolution in industry. 

One prominent firm of chemists has of 
late popularized chemistry to a consider- 
able extent by telling of the many achieve- 
ments of chemistry for publicaticn in 
many of our twagazines cf today. We 
quote one entitled “Chemistry and the 
Astonished Cow.” 

“The cow made the milk for use in the 
family—her own family. She theught she 
knew all about it.. She was resentful and 
surprised when ihe farmer van it through 
a separator and made butter fron: the 
-ream, but she was astonished when the 
chemist got to work on the skinimed milk 
which the farmer threw away. She had 
never heard of milk sugar, or c»sein: and 
the idea that billard balls and back combs 
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‘ 


and knife handles and adhesives for ceated 
paper were hidden away in this :ame milk 
and only needed Chemistry to oring them 
out was altogether new to her Her as- 
tonishment was shared by the farmer.” 

Finally chemistry ‘s seen to be a science 
which serves. It serves ai fron, the farm- 
er to the engineer and from the doctor to 
the business man. All are served by this 
interesting scieuce and wnen we consider 
that after all service is “he most impcrt- 
ant determinant of value and usefulness 
we can realize more fully that in addition 
to the romance of chemistry from a pure 
science standpoint we have iin intensely 
romantic aspest when we co. sider the 
service which chemistry renders to man- 
kind. 


WHAT’S THE USE" 


By Harriet. G. Blane, for ten years our 
teacher of Latin and Frenvzh, after a stu- 
dent experience in Oberlin and Chicago 
University. 


— 


Perhaps there are no words more fre- 
quently on the tongue of the boy or girl 
entering High School or. Acudemy, tnan 
the caption of this short article. 

*“What’s the use of studying Latin? I 
don’t expect to he a teacher.” Well, what 
IS the use? 

Most men and women who have studied 
Latin with a live teacher, if only for two 
years,—which, ales! is the too frequent 
limit—say that it has helped them with 
English, has given them ibe power to see 
the meaning of unfamiliar words. 

-A young man who had been in business 
two or three years before entering our 
Academy, confide that he had been a poor 
speller, but that the drill m diviting Latin 
words into syllables had helped him to 
master the spelling of English words. 

Many students have said that they had 
never understood English grammar until 
they had studied Latin. 

I copy here from a few letters quoted in 
an article by G. E. Van Loan, “Why Study 
Latin?” in the February number of The 
Classical Journal. You will note that the 
writers are business men. 

Letter I. From an Advertising Agent. 

I would say that Latin becanse of its 
relation not only to many English words 
hut likewise to French end Spanish is 
worth studying. The help of Latin to me, 
however, may he said te have been more 
because of the literary value; still, as with 
mathematics, the mental training is worth 
while to anybody. 

Letter II. From a Chicago journalist. 


Letter III. 


I studied Latin for two years in a prep- 
aratory school. Then 1 had Latin courses 
approximately three years. at the Univer- 
sity. What I did learn was invaluable to 
me, principally as a means of getting at 
the real significance of werds in our lan- 
guage. 

From the President of a 
Wholesale Millinery House. 

I feel that the study of Latin is worth 
while, because it trains one to think and 
study effectively. 

In these letters you see how bu:iness 
men consider the study of Latin helpful: 
1. In giving a clearer knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 2. In helping in the study of French, 
Spanish and Italian. 3. In training one to 
think and study -effectively. 4. In giving 
a sense of literary values. 

Now let us turn to the cpinion of emi- 
nent public men, who take the scholar’s 
view. 

1. President Wcodrow Wiison. 

President Wilson says: What you cannot 
find esubstitute for is the Classics as liter- 
ature, and there can be no first-hand con- 
tact with that literaturs if you will not 
master the grarmnar and the synta . which 
« uveys its subtle powec ‘There :- no san- 
ity comparable with that whivh is school- 
ed in the thougnts that will keep. All lit- 
erature that has lasted, has this claim up- 
on us—that it is not dead, but we cannot 
be quite so sure of any, as we are of the 
ancient literature, because none has lived 
se long. 

2. Ex-President William Howard. Taft. 

I am strongly in favor of continuing the 
classics in modern education. J consider 
that in addition to the mental discipline 
which study of them affords, they are the 
most helpful in the matter cf correct 
English style, in laying sound foundations 
for grammatical construction, and in*fur- 
nishing a basis for the study of all modern 
languages. 

3. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Latin literature possesses an 
actual importance, because the Latin civil- 
ization is the direct ancestor of modern 
occidental civilization, snd because the 
Latin tongue ws: for fifteen centuries the 
cultural tongue of Europe. If possible, 
with both of the classical Janguages and 
literatures every liberally educated man 
should be familiar. 

The vast development of education along 


immense 


technical lines raeets an urgent public 
need. But there are other needs _ also. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” In no 


other country is it so necessary as in ours 
to provide fully for those who have the 
chance and desixe to take it, broad and 
high liberal education, in which one essen- 


- tial element shall be classical training. 


Robert Lansing, lately Secretary of State. 
I am convinced that study of the class- 
ies furnishes a mar with mental processes 


* they spoke and wrote, tends to 
‘the student’s vision and to enlarge his un- 
' derstanding of life. 


_ feel deeply the profound value 
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which he cannot otherwise acquire, that it 
elevates him above the materialistic and 
gives him a loftier conception of the reali- 
ties. Experience has proven that ac- 
quaintance with classical thought perfects 
the intellect and makes it able to enter 
the other fields of knowledge with keener 
perception of the things which make life 
worth living. Classical studies are worth 
all the time and labor which can be given 
them, because from them spring taste and 
refinement, the power and desire to enjoy 
the better things. 
Fiihu Root: 

IT am a firm heliever in the value of 
studying Greek and Latin. Although in 
after life one may forget much thai he 
has learned, he can never lose the influence 
upon his character. Even a slight appreci- 
ation of those wonderful races from whom 
so much of our civilization has eome, gain- 
ed by studying intently the very words 
breaden 


You see from these quotations that the 
men with the broadest outlook upon life 
of the 
classics for the more profound and vital 
needs of the soul. 

Now we come to a practica! question: 
Do students of the classics succeed better 
than others in non-classical subjects? The 
following statistics are taken from a re- 
port of 1345 classical student; and 2740 
ren-classical in 11 high schools and acade- 
mies, and of 1575 classical and 545 non- 
classical students in nine colleges and uni- 
versities. ar 

1. High Schools and Academies. 

Of students receiving high honors at 
graduation, the classical students show a 
superiority of 79 ner cent. Of stndents re- 
eeiving honors or prizes for debating, 
speaking, or essay writing, the cla>sical 
students show a superiority of 54 per cent. 

2.. Colleges. 

Of students receiving high honors at 
erduation, the classical students show a 
superiority «f 117 per cent. Of students 
elected to Phi Beta Kapoa the classical 
students show a superiority of .129 per 
cent. 

Of students winning prizes or honors for 
schelarship in other than classical subjects, 
the classical students show a cuperiority 
of 163 per cent. 

Of students serving on the edit-rial 
boards of student papers or magazines the 
classical students show a superiority of 67 
per cent, 

Of students ecting as members of irter- 
collegiate debating teams, the cla:sical 
students show a superiority of 4’ per cent. 

You may ask whether rhe ev ‘ent superi- 
ority of the classical stu:'ents is because 
the better m‘nvs choose clas:i al sturies, 
or because classical! studies give a better 


training. Whichever is the case is it not 
worth while to see what tke se‘ious study 
of the classics, «:. at ‘east, of “atin, can 
Op torts 


CLASSIFICATION. 


ELSIE STORRS DOW. 


Alt knowledge is elassificatio. says the 
scientist. This doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge finds its plausibility and 
proof, it would seem, in the consideration 
that when something new and unfamiliar 
is brought to our notice, we do not ask, if 
we speak advisedly, how it works, scunds 
or tastes—questions which no human being 
could answer concerning ary object what- 
soever—but rather “What does it look like, 
sound like, taste like?” And orlyv in so far 
as its resemblances enable xnowiedge, can 
it be known—Q. E. D. 

No one need quarrel at least with the 
contention that all science is classihca- 
tion; however fondly he ray cling to the 
belief that there is knowledge. intimate 
and precious, of more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in ‘he philoso- 
phy of him who holds that the undiscover- 
ble by scientific analysis is the unknown 
and unknowable. 

“T found Him not in world or ¢tn, 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through tke questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun.” 

“Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knews his father near.” 

But whateevr may be true of knowledge, 
it is certain that all wit—another name 
for knowing—is classification. ‘Iumor sly- 
ly uncovers, drags into tre light of speech, 
the absurd classifications that lurk in 
cloudy thinking (and shady acting, alas! 
through long and “successful” careers); 
end sends its victim through the streets of 
Venice, crying ‘My daughter! Oi my ducats! 
O my daughter!” to the delight of a pop- 
ulace whose sense of humor does not help 
them at all to’discern «hat their own 
classifications of the values of iife are 
identical with those of Shylock! Picture 
a grave court cf highest law <0 obzessed 
with the idea o* the sacred rights of prop- 
erty, that the sacred right to life has no 
superior claim .n their eyes! 


‘ean find it. 


Wit, however, does not me:“ly expose 
the incongruities of everyday classification. 
On the contrary, it surprises aud enrapt- 
ures us by its ciscovery of new and u:sus- 
pected enalogies, bringing togetner into 
class relations things whose vitai and es- 
sential kinship or identity, once pointed 
out, seems at once familiar and unescap- 
able. Sometimes of course the.e classifica- 
tions ere merely clever and brisiant, and 
the result, mere wit. At thei: Lest, or in 
other words, when they are genuine, like 
the classifications of the scientist contrast- 
ed with the accidental, superficial classifi- 
cations of ordinary observation, these like- 
nesses are as inevitable as the cterna! ver- 
ities of poetry itself. Indeed our genuine 
wits usually are poets. Nor need one go 
to Shakespeare tor proofs and iflustrations. 
Let him merely open his Holmes or his 
Lowell anywhere. Take therefrom a page 
of Lowell’s Emerson for exarple. ‘For 
choice and pith of language he belongs to 
a better age tlan ours and might rub 
shoulders with Fuller and Browne. His 
eye for a fine, telling phrase that will car- 
ry true is like that of a backwoudsman for 
a rifle: and he will dredge you up a choice 
word from the mud of Cotton Mather him- 
self. A diction at once so rich and so 
homely as his I know not where to match 
in these days of writing by the page: it is 
like home-spun cloth-of-gold. ‘The many 
cannot miss his meaning end orty the few 
lt is wholesome to angle in 
those profound pools, though one be re- 
warded with nothing more than the leap of 
a fish that flaches his freckled side in the 
sun and as suddenly abszonds «a the dark 
and dreamy waters again. If we carry 
nothing home in our baskets, there is am- 
ple gain in dilated lungs and’ stimuiated 
blood. What dees he mean, quotha? He 
means inspiring hints, a divurng-read to 
your deeper rature.” 

This wholiv random selection is noi at 
all exceptional. And the analuzg’eg in the 
opening pages of the Autocrat hardly leave 
breathing-spaces between then. 

He begins by “Classifying minds under 
the heads of avithmetieal and «lgebraical 
intellects. All economical and practical 
arithmetical formula, 2 plus : equals 4. 
Every philosophical propozition has the 
more general character of the cxpression, 
a plus b equals c. We are mere cperatives, 
empirics, and eotists, until we learn to 
think in letters instead ef figures.” 

And as he begins, he continues, 2nd ends, 
every page illuminated. 

It is interesti1g in this connection to 
notice how a witty but unpoetical genius 
like Bacon constantly confounds wit end 
poetry, finding the essential clemers in 
both in these hidden analogies 

“Poets make men witty,” he declares,. 
speaking of fit studies as the izmedy for 
all mental weakness, never suspecting how 
often his own cazzling figures remird us 
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that analcgies are not arguments 

And Pope, genuine poet as he frequently 
is, is so much wore mer2 wit that he 
shares the delusicn that a figure is a fig- 
ure! And that figures do not lie! As if 
quite unaware that “liars do figure” here 
as well as in the simpler imather.atical pro- 
cesses. 

“True wit ‘s rature toadvantage dre sed,” 
says Pope, of his own high art cf finished 
poetical expression! 

When we turn from the toys of thought 
to the utterances of a genuine seer like 
Bunyan for example, we discover at once. 
that when he pictures to ws hills of diffi- 
culty or mounts of vision that we are in 
the presence cf the real thing! Of which 
the everlasting hills are but the shadowy. 
fleeting symbol, set in their places for the 
sake of aiding cur feeble spiritual compre- 
hersion; to enable us to put meaning into 
words! 

All of which brings us to the mein thesis 
of this paper, that— 

All poetry is classification. 

Shelley’s Skylark is the typical poem. 
One might almest fancy that he wrote 
with the scientists’ admonitions sounding 
in his ears. 

We can know nothing in its reality, its 
essence. We know it only in its resem- 
blances.” 

And the poet obediently echoes—with a 
difference! 

“What thou art we know not: 

What is most like thee?” 
And answers 

“Tike a past hidden 

In the light of thought.” 

And on through the series vf exquisite 
similitude. 

T was reminded by the Paul Kevere close 
of our recent concert of a class-room ex- 
perience of several years ego. I| had as- 
sumed some such definition of poetry as 
the science of <cpiritual significarces. or 
the spiritual interpretation of onr experi- — 
ence and environment, when I was chal- 
lenged by a young man’s.—- 

”That doesn’t mean anythins to me—-I 
don’t prefess to know anythre «about 
poetry but I know what I like. And I like 
poetry that says what it means and ¢ eans 
what it says!” 

“Yes?” I said. “For instance?” To whieh 
he replied aftcr repeatins the foregning 
well-worn commonplace of art critivisin 
concerning his acquaintanze with his lik- 
ings. ; 

“Something about like Paul Revere suits 
me—’ 

“Ah, yes,” [ assented, “the poem that 
says, 

“The spark struck out by that steed in its 
flight : 
Kindled the land into fame with its heat.’ 

Not to mention its closing solemn dec- 
laratian that, 

“Borne cn the right wird of the Pact, 
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(Whatever that may be. It is uot among 
the classifications of the physical geogra- 
phies) 
Through all our history, tc the last, 
In the hour of da: kness and peri: and need, 
The people will waken and liste to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed,” 

And all this not in the least by way of 
ornamentation. Tt is the thing he had to 
say; the thing that made the stary worth 
his telling. 

Poetry means what it says, profoundly, 
utterly, 

And says what it means, as 
form of speech can. 


CO-ORDINATION —_NECESSARY 
FOR SUCUESS 


no other 


By Francis W. Farnham, our teacher of 
Physics, in his second year here after ‘ex- 
perience in Fisk University. 


By co-ordiration, I mean that faculty of 
the hand, the ecye, and ihe ear by which 
they act unconsciously ‘n unison and ac- 
cord with each cther, one thus s:pplement- 
ing the others. This facu:ty '3 one which 
in animals and to some extent in human 
beings is a matter of instinct with this 
difference; tha: animals have it by an un- 
conseicus growth and without mentai ef- 
fort, whereas human beings can develop it 
to greater usefulness and efficiency by the 
exercise of our wills and by persistent 
practice. 

Co-ordination can be most easily and 
clearly discussed by citing instances in 
which it exhibits itself. Derhaps the most 
universal instance of co-ox-lination is that 
exercised in the act of walking. One does 
not look at the ground just where he plac- 
es his foot but looks aiead and ui-con- 
sciously measures with his eye thc distance 
‘*r the placing of each footstep, even 
charging the length of the stride at will. 
So we keep step with anovher by the co- 
ordinaticn of our sense of rythm wit the 
movement of our feet. : 

Co-ordination in human beings is to a 
large extena an acquired faculty as is in- 
stanced in an infant learaing to waik, a 
child Jearning the piano, or the acquiring 
ef dexterity in the use of too!s or instrn- 
ments. In each case the first steps are dif- 
ficult until habits are fixed an: the co-or- 

‘petion becomes an unconscious act. 

In some drawing schools, the pupil! is 
taught to draw with bovh hands at the 
same time thus co-ordinating the left 
hand with the right, and both with the 
eye. 

An interesting fact is that we are able 
to touch any part of our body in the dark, 
as in bringing together the first fingers of 


the two hands or in touching our eye or 
nose or mouth with our finger. The story 
so often told of a drunken man not heing 
able to find the keyhole with his latchkey 
would have no point if his »ower of co-or- 
dination between his two hands had not 
been removed by his drinking. Any of us 
can insert a key by first finding the key- 
hole with the Snger of tne hand which 
does not hold the key. 

A story is told of a well hnown she:iff in 
the west who was a dead :hot with a pis- 
tol and who yet never tock aim. He laid 
his finger alongside his pistol and pointed 
this finger at his object, using ihe second 
finger for pullixng the trigger, having learn- 
ed that instinctively we point unerringly 
at an object with our finger. 

‘Throwing a base ball or shooting au ar- 
row is another instance of co-9rdination of 
the eye and hand, and accuracy in throw- 
ing or shooting comes from thz perfection 
of cur aim or the co-ordinaticn of our 
hand and eye and sense of distance. 

We laugh at the Chinese fo> a _ good 
many of their customs which differ from 
ours but we may learn a good deal from 
them. In schoo] they study aloud, thus 
making a noise which would drive a nerv- 
ous Occidental crazy. But there is a psy- 
chological reason for this. The eye and the 
ear both have a part in ass‘sting the mem- 
ory and the three togethe- do the work in 
half the time that either v ould clone. 

We find that we can learn e difficult 
lesson in half the time by wring it out, 
even if we at once thre: awiy wha’ we 
have written. And no one should attempt 
to learn problems in mathnemziies but by 
working then. 

“earning music is vat learning to 2o-or 
cinate the hand th> eve end i. ear and 
practice changes this fron: whet is at first 
hard work toe a pleasure when it becomes 
alm. Uneonscious. 

Se we can see how important a place co- 
ordination has in all our activities. Uven 
the animals practice it, more or less per- 
jee*!y as their instiacts ‘ead them. 

And now in conclusion, I wish to mention 
the highest co-ordination of all, that of 
the body, mind and spirit. Man, like his 
God, is a trinne heing and he is lop-sided 
in his development until he has learned to 


‘bring his body with its Cesires. <ppctites, 


perfections, and imperfections, and _ his 


mind with all its possibitities for the ac- 


quisition of knowledge into aord with 
his spirit, and all of these into accord with 
the Divine Spirit. 


A speeker v.as irritated by the noise 
made by the assemblage. “Silence,” he 
roared. “I want this hall to be so still you 
can hear a pin drop.” There was deathiv 
quiet for a moment, then an irrepressible 
youth piped out: “Let ’er crop.” 
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A casting for one of the 
huge water-wheel driven 
generators installed in the 
Mississippi River Power 
Company’s plant at Keo- 
kuk. This installation will 
ultimately consist of thirty 
of these machines, giving a 
total capacity of 216,000 
kilowatts (300,000 horse- 
power). It is the largest 
hydro-electric development 
in the world. The General 
Electric Company builds 
generators for water-wheel 
drive in sizes ranging from 
37% to 32,500 kilowatts 
and the aggregate capacity 
oi G-E units now in suc- 
cessful operation is in ex- 
cess of four million horse- 
power. 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY: 


7 Col 


aa 


ture’s Power 
PERIL energy generated by water power 


les grown to be one of our greatest natural re- 
sources — and we have only begun to reach its pos- 
sibilities. It mines and refines our ores, turns the 


wheels of industry, drives our street cars and lights our 


cities and towns. The power obtained from Nature 
saves many million tons of coal every year. 


At first the field of its utilization was limited by the 
distance electricity could be transported. But soon 
research and engineering skill pointed the way to 
larger and better electrical apparatus necessary for 
high-voltage transmission. Then ingenious devices 
were invented to insure protection against lightning, 
short-circuits, etc., which cause damage and interrupt 
the service. And now all over the country a network 
of wires begins to appear, carrying the magic power. 


The General Electric Company, with its many years’ experience;~ 
lias played a great part in hydro-electric development. By 
successfully co-ordinating the inventive genius of the company 
and its engineering and manufacturing abilities, it has accom- 
plished some of the greatest achievements in te production 
and application of electrical energy. 


The old mill wheel of yesterday has gone. Today the forces 
of immense volumes of water are harnessed and sent miles away 
to supply the needs of industry and business and the comforts 
of the home. : 


<S SSS 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities 95-139H 
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WHY SHOULD SREEK Bi 
STUDIED IN COLLEGE? 


By George H. Smith, College Professor 
of Greek, for yome years 2 church pastor. 
eraduate of Wittenberg College, and Paci- 
fic Seminary. 


I hope I may be pardoned if i: this arti- 
ele IL follow my inclination and ‘‘talk shop.” 

ertainly a teacher if ne believes in his 
subject has a right to give the reasons for 
his convictions, if indeed ne is not under 
obligation to do so. Many reasons couid be 
offered why a student in coliege should 
study Greek. | shall confine mysel? to 
three. 

First, for its mind training value. This 
is a good reason, perhaps the best, why 
any subject should have a placz in a col- 
lege course. Much might }e said in favor 
of Greek along this line, but the only argu- 
ment I offer is a testimony. 

A Professor oi the University of Iowa 
once told me that in conversation with Mr. 
Ingalls, who was Presidect of the Big 
Four Railway system, he asked him what 
supject in colleze he considered most help- 
ful to him in itting him for his life work 
and maknig him so success*ul as a railroad 
marager. The Professor suppoicd that Mr. 
Ingalls would mention inathematics or 
civil engineering. or at izast cue of the 
sciences, but tc his surprise, lio received 
the answer, “Greek.” ‘How 30°" Because 
the study of Greek gave me «bility to 
master details.’ 

Second, on account of ‘ts cultural value. 
Former President Roosevelt has put this 
very forcibly in a letter. a part of which 
is as follows: 

“A eultured education must include 
the ciassics. I+ must not be bas2d only on 
the classics. The Greek literature is one 
of the two noblest literatures ir *he world, 
the other being the English. | atin litera- 
ture as such does not stand in the same 
rank with Greek: but it »ossesses an im- 
mense actuel importance because the Latin 
civilizetion is the direct ancest:. of mod- 
ern occidental civilization and because. the 
Latin tongue wa; for fifteen certuries the 
cultural tongue of Europe. With one or 
the other, and if possible with both of 
these two classic languages and literatures 
every liberally educated man chould be 
familiar. 

Third, because Greek is the language in 
which the New Testament was written. 
There have been discovered within recent 
years many, even thousands of, ietters and 
documents written on papyrus, the paper 
of the first centuries, which promise to 
throw new light on many New Testament 
passages and give clearer ineanings. Yiuese 
letters were mostly written not by men of 
the higher and better educated iasses, but 
by the common people, which makes it cer- 
tain that the Creek was the _ lan;.uage 
which the people used in that age, even 


the uneducated reading and writing, if 
not indeed speaking it. Jhis ‘s an answer 
to the question often asked, how men like 
Peter and John keing uneducated could 
have written in the Greek language the 
books which they contributed. 

Sekolars who lLave examined these let- 
ters and documents have discovered that 
the becks of the New Testament with few 
exceptions were wrtten net altegether in 
the classic Greek, but mostly in the Greek 
written and spoken by the people and they 
are slready beginnnig tc interpret the 
jlanguege of the New Testamezt writers 
by the use of werds and terms found in 
these ancient documents, some of which 
date back to the very time in which the 
apotles lived and wrote. Jt is uot claimed 
that these will change any ¢ssential cruths 
of tha New Testament or add to its fun- 
damental doctrizies, but that it will make 
clearer the truths that sre tuught and 
help tc understand better many of the 
teachings. Take for instance the passage 
in Romans 4:4-7. How it illumines the 
text when it is discovered that many of 
the words in these verses were used as 
commercial terms in, common _ business 
transactions. One gets certainly a clearer 
idea of the meaning if he reads it in these 
terms: “But te the man who works, his 
pay is not considered a i3ft but a wage 
that he has earned,” and “even as David 
also Eronounced a blessing upon the man 
to whom credit is given for rignteousness 
apart from works, and “Blessed ts the man 
to whom God cres not charge up sin.” 
Agan that passage in Ronans 8:8 where 
after saying that “the rind of the flesh 
is enmity against God,” the apostle adds 
“They that are in the flesh cacnot please 
God,” how much better we understand 
this verse when we find that ihe Greek 
words translated “cannot please” had in 
the conversation of the people a meaning 
like our own colloquial “cannot make up 
with,” and we read it “They ti.at are in 
the flesh cannot make up with God.” 

Or consider Hebrews 13:16 which reads 
in our translation, “But to do geod and to 
communicate forget not,’ but the word 
“communicate” in the Greek means “to 
share, or aS we would say in an off-hand 
way “divide up,” so that it is “lo do good 
and divide up” that we are not to forget. 

Many other examples might be given 
lustrating how reading the New Testaient 
in the criginal vives new ard ‘etter mean- 
ings. Of course many will ask, is it really 
of any advantage to read the New Testa- 
ment in the Greek, since we have good 
translations. Are they not sufficient? No 
one who has 'eained to read the Greek will 
ever ask this cuestion, any more than one 
who has travelled in his »wn ¢1 a foreign 
land will ask whether thee is any acvan- 
tage in travel and getting information and 
impressions first-hand. Why not be suatis- 
fied with reading books on travel? 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN FRANCE 
John F. Conley, 720. 


In every war that the American Arniy 
has fought som» particulac group of sol- 
diers have received a great amount of at- 
tention. In the Revolutionary War Wash- 
ington’s Army at Valley Forge held the 
popular attention. In the War of 1812 it 
was Jackson’s Army at jNew Orleans. In 
the Civil War it was Sheridan’s Cavalry 
and Sherman’s Army. In the Spanish War 
it was Rooseve}?’s rough riders. But in 
the recent war the common soldier of all 
our divisions was the popular hero. The 
American “doughboy” ss he was called was 
a peculiar creature. He is a nard headed, 
soft hearted, sore footed piped. He saw 
France on foot. 

One authority said that the American 

shboy did two things well. “He could 
fight and how he could eat.” He liked his 
“corned willie” but soon grew to hate the 
sight of “Gold fish” which is the army 
name for salmon. He could hike twenty- 
five miles a day, groom and feed two hors- 
es and find a bed in a nice scft mudhole 
all in one day’s work. ile spsiied every 
French child he saw hy giving him 
money, cigarettes and chocolate. He pick- 
ed up enough French to make himself rid- 
iculous as well as understood. He knew 
more about the war than all the generals 
on the general staff. ‘The only persons he 
respected were his top sergeant and his 
cooks. 

When this~ strange rerson reached 
France he caused a. sensation. His eating 
powers were a revelation to the frugal 
Frenchman. He would go into a restau- 
rant, order a dcezen eggs, a peck of pota- 
toes and a loaf of bread and make away 
with them all hkefore the astcnished gaze 
of the waitress. He would ther tip~ her 
ten franes and before she would gasp out 
an amazed “Merci monsieus”’ he would 
stride out at veace with the world, and 
one square meal under his belt. A French- 
man can live on a small piece of bread for 
days at a time. Not so the “‘doughboy:” 
he must have his meat and potatoes cr be 
kicking worse tian any Bolshevik. Ls is 
no vegetarian 21d the infantry eat their 
meat raw. The champion eater of the A. 
E. F. sat down to a table in a Paris cafe 
and put the folowing out of sight: two 
dozen eggs, one loaf of bread, two pounds 
of steak, one peck of potatoes, two dozen 
raw oysters, 2 bow! ot lettuce, two quarts 
of wine, and then tet his pal that he 
could eat the oy-tor shells. 

His effort to speak the French language 
was laughable und very illwninating t» the 
French themselves. He wanted everything 
“toute de suite’ and after he had been 
there a couple of months it degenerated 
to “toot sweet.” You could hear him hol- 
ler out to his friend a gentle “Au-resevoir” 
when he left him. He would go into a 
store and point to the article he wanted 
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and say “Comprend” the store keeper 
would warble “Quatre vingt dix huit 
francs et soixanie neu centimes.” The 
doughboy would look in pewilderment at 
this person who could shout the French so 
fast and in desperation stick out a hand 
full of coins and bid the grinning French- 
man take his pick. The Frenchman never 
short changed limself. All soon learned 
to say with melting sweetness, Bon jour, 
Mademoiselle, comment allez vous,” and 
when she replied in a like strain he would 
spring this new ene, “Oh three beans.” It 
was killing to see a mighty top sergeant 
tear into a st.re-and astound the propri- 
etor with the following, “Avez vous any 
eggs bon jour,’ end then wonder why she 
didn’t seem to understand his perfect 
French. ‘the French people of the north 
and south have a different uccent but the 
American soldier had only cne and that 
was awful. 

The complaints which this soldier made 
were many and of a great variety. He 
kicked about everything but the fighting. 
He seemed to be satisfied with the style 
of fightng the German put up. He didn’t 
like his ‘corned willie” or ms goldfish” and 
when he got fresh meat he didr’t like it 
because it was too tough. He widn’t like 
the Munson shu: because it wore out so 
quickly and he didn’t like tha Pershing 
shoe because ‘t didn’t wear out fast en- 
ough, so he would stick his wes shve up 
against a hot stove and burn out the toe. 
Why? Because he wanted a new pair. He 
was sore because he didn’t yet new clothes 
and when he was issued » new suit he 
grumbled because he had a new tribe of 
cooties to get acquainted with. He didn’t 
think the French barns he slept in were 
good enough for cattle and when he got a 
camp with barracks he sighed for the lux- 
uries he had in an old cobweb-filled bern, 
with the pleasant odor of cows and goats. 
But put him on the firine line where he 
felt he was domg something and every- 
thing was Jovely. No matter f he had 
“monkey meat” every day, he was havvy. 
A good soft »Yud hole to sleep in. a can 
of “goldfish,” and a cigarette, and he own- 
ed the world. He couid hike all night, 
sleep a few hours and get cut and hike an- 
other twelve hours without a murmur. His 
good humor at the front was a marvel to 
the allies, and his grumbling back of the 
lines was the cespair of his officers. 

Another great characteristic of this 
soldier was his carelessness. He was given 
two metal disks to wear on a string around 
his neck, to identify him. He lost one or 
both of these disks on the average of one 
per week. The city streets of Varis could 
easily be paved with the disks lost by the 
American Army. He was issued full equip- 
ment just before he wen* to the front and 
when he came he had lost or thrown away 
all but the suit he had on, his mes3 kit, 
his spade, a package of cigarettes, and 
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Summy’s Corner 


Lillian Blakemore Hughes has made some de- 
lightful music settings for voice and piano of the 


wellknown ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes’. Four of 
them have recently been published. 

Hark, hark, The Dogs Do Bark = Foc. 
Little Boy Blue = ~ 406. 
This Little Pig = = 300. 
Daffy Down Dilly = 306. 


While they can be used for Children’s Songs, 
they are even more desirable for grown-ups to sing 
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possibly one blanket. One battery of 130 
men issued during a two months time 450 
pistols. Coming home on the poat every 
man was issued u pair of overalls and when 
they were collected just before tne end of 
the voyage, out of 1500 pair, 200 were 
missing. The last thing before leaving 
Brest is a show down inspection in which 
each man must have certzin articles. One 
company of 150 men had a preliminary in- 
spection one hour before the final one and 
ten men were snort toothpaste. These 
men were supplied and everyone warned to 
be careful and not lose things. One hour 
later when the final inspection was made 
20 men were short some one article. It 
was amazing to see a recruit start out on 
a hike with » rack the size of an ele- 
phant’s leg and see him limp in at the end 
of the hike with one blanket und a mess 
kit. One thing he never lest was his mess 
kit. 

Slang is an American habit and the sol- 
dier was well endowed with it. His vocab- 
ulary was full cf many strange and won- 
derful words. The Frenchman, whether 
civilian or soldier, was Jesignated under 
the name “frog.” <A hardboiled “dough- 
boy” knew him by no other title. He spoke 
of his food as “chow” and the iiquid por- 
tion of the meal as “slum.” His snoes were 
a pair of “kicks.” The United States was 
“God’s country.” He cailed 500 franc 
notes, “Persian rugs,” while the rest cf 
the French cnurvency was “frog métney.” 
His pistol was a “gat” and an incoming 
shell of large ecsliber was a “box car.” 
Smaller shells were “G. I. Cans.” . His top 
sergeant was the “top cutter” and his cap- 
tain the “skipper.” His second iieutenant 
was a “shave-tail” and in one Company the 
three lieutenants were known es “four 
eyes, high pockets, and Concrete Joe the 
butcher boy.” General Pershing was known 

s “Black Jack” while Major-General Sum- 

merall was known as “General Work-em- 
all.” Military Policemen were known by 
all as “Gold brick.” When a soldier was 
well satisfied he was “all jake” or “he was 
sitting on the icp of the world.” 

The American soldier had a geod sense of 
humor. He liked his little joke and played 
many of them. One veteran outfit was in 
the line, when another outfit composed of 
green troops pulled in behind them, The 
new battery had never been on the lines 
before. Two guns were placed in a wcods 
which contained the kitchen of vhe veteran 
organization. The first night one of the 
cooks stuck his head out of nis “fox hole” 
and yelled “Gas.” All the men of the new 
organization took up the cry and put on 
their masks in double quick time. After 
havng them on ar hour one man had cour- 
age enough to test the air and found no 
gas so the order was yviven to remove 
masks. Another cook then stuck his head 
out and gave the alarm and on went the 
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masks again. The cooks kept this trick 
up all night and the next day this new 
battery reported ten gas attacks 
the night while “he cooks never had their 
masks on once. 

One French outfit gave a man the Croix- 
de-Guerre because he was cheerful and 
kept the other men happy. If they had 
done that in the American Army, ninety 
pes cent of our soldiers would have 1ocked 
like Christmas trees. A regiment return- 
ing from the front would yell cut when 
passing a military policeman, “Who won 
the war?” and then severa! of them would 
answer their own question with “The M. 
Pease 

If recklessness would win a war, our 
army would never need 10 fear any foe. 
A new outfit when just goirg to the 
trenches were sure to lose a number of 
men because they insisted in sticking their 
heads out to see if the Germans wouid fire 
at them. One man took a very sensitive 
fuse and hit it with a hammer ‘to see how 
hard a blow it wuld stand. He found out 
and it only cost him two legs and one 
hand. A whole company ¢irrounded what 
they thought was a German machine gun 


‘nest and when they crept close enough 


they found it was an American  soidier 
throwing hand grenades imto a shell hole 
full of dead Germans to see the bodies fly 
into the air when the grenade exp!nded. 
Another man sterted a fire with powder 
and lost all the Fair on his head doing it. 

But this doughboy was a fighter. The 
Germans toward the end of the war used 
machine gunners to stop #n allied advance, 
thus with a few men they couid hold back 
hundreds. The French would wait until 
they could plank them but the Americans 
charged them. There was ro stopping him 
once he started. A story 1s told of a Ger- 
man General wh») was expecting an a'tack 
the next day from somz French tr.ops 
who were in the trenches opposite him and 
he had ordered his troops to use a new 
kind of gas on them. During the night a 
regiment of American negroes took over 
the section and the next morning atitack- 
ed. The General came ous of his dugout 
soon after the attack starved and saw his 
men in full retzeat. Just .hen up dashed 
one of his officer: and the ; eneral yelied. 

“Why didn’t you use the gas?” 

“We did, General, but it didnt do any 
good,” gasped the officer, “It snly turned 
the faces black and made then: come all 
the faster.” 

After Chateau Thierrv the Germans 
knew that the Americans were fighters. A 
French division tried to take the village of 
Juvigny for two months and were ursuc- 
cessful. An American division was given 
the task and took the town in three days 
wtih two thirds of their men casualties. 
Outside the village of Cierges hundreds of 
cead Americans lay as they hal fallen in 
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DOLLINGER’S 


is the place for the 
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Wiring Washing Machines 
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JOS. SAUER’S ELECTRIC SHOP 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
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Call Wheaton 113 
Kingsley’s Home Bakery 


for your homemade 
Bread. Rolls, Pies @ Cakes 
128 North Hale St. 


Pies 


Real ‘‘Home Made Pies” with 
flaky crusts and generous fill- 
ings of pure fruit or custard, are 
the Kind baked in our ovens. 


Feather-light Bread, Rolls and 


Pastries- 
-the most delicious of 


their Kind, fresh daily. 
When you desire baked things 
really good, order from: us. 


FEDERAL SYSTEM of BAKERIES 
217 W. Front St. Tel. 192 
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THE PITTSFORD 
DRY GOODS CO. 


DRY GOODS 
LADIES’ READY-TO=WEAR 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Phone Wheaton 45 


HOME MEALS 


Mrs. A. Fank 


A Good Place For A Good Meal 


116 Willow Ave. Phone 299 


ANTON Uva 8B) 


CARLSON BROS. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 


TELEPHONE 247 


DEALERS IN 
Wall Paper, Paint, Varnish, Glass, etc. 


Paper Hanging, Wall Tinting 


LI? Front treet 


KELLER’S LUNCH ROOM 
IN A. E. 2 C. DEPOT 


SPECIAL DINNER 
. OYSTERS - CHOPS - STEAKS 
SANDWICHES 


Open 5:30 a. m.to 9:30 p. m. 


a final rush fox the town. [very single 
man lay with his head pointed in the di- 
Jection of the village. Toey were lying 
like the spokes of an iminense wheel. [vy- 
ery man killed while striving to take the 
town. The third division whil2 relieving 
another division during the daytime must 
cross a wide valley swept by enemy fire. 
They lost hundreds of men but not a single 
man faltered and not a lhne was broken. 
The order of advance was as perfect as 
any mareuver pulled off un drill ground. 
The Americans lost heav:ty daring the 
time they were in the fight but they made 
every loss count for something. This 
many sided soldier is surely a product of 
which we may well be proud, a true Amer- 
ican. 


“We claim that about the busiest persen 


in the world is a woman who has discov-. 


ered a pimple on her face.”—Holcad. 


Fcols occasionally find opportunities, but 
wise men make them. 


British India had 122 arts colleges for 
men and 12 for women in 1916-17. These 
jnstitutions enrolled 47,135 students, of 
whom cnly 842 were ‘women. 


a 


A world federation of university stu- 
dents against the liquor traffic is the an- 
nounced plan of the Intercollegiate Prehi- 
bition Association. It plans to unite with 
the student temperance organizations al- 
ready existing in a number of countries, 
and then to develop similar movements in 
all the other countries. 


Customer (reading menu); ‘Salad with 
French dressing. What kind is that?” 

“Corp” Evans: “French? Oh,  chat’s 
just another way of very little 
dressing.” 


saying 


“Jorah was a conundrum, and the whale 
rave him up.” 
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BASTIAN BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Class Pins Class Rings 
Athletic Medals 


Commencement Announcements 
and Invitations. Calling Cards. 


Jewelers to the Class of 1920 
361 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N.Y: 
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HOLSTEIN 
BROTHERS 
GARAGE 


PERTESTIO AU om ERD TOD 


PHONE 
301-5 W.FRONT STREET 


328 


L. L. HIATT’S SONS 
CITY PHARMACY 


DRUGS, BOOKS, PAINTS 


—~i=3 AND OILS &,;— 
Wheaton, © Illinois. 
Central Block 


Phone 55 


You will want 
good grub 


for that hike, 
party, banquet, 
SIUC. Get it at 


CARLSON’S 
GROCERY & MARKET 


PHONES 81 and 16 


ie ANON 
30112 062235681 
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re Be Luxe Confectionery 
Gary-Wheaton Bank | 
(A State Bank) The excellence of our Exquisite 


Confections and the wide variety 
from which you may choose in- 


Assets ouer Galf a Million Bollars sures Selection as well as both 
Purity and Quality. 


Interest paid on Savings Accounts Try our Delicious home made 
Candies and Ice Cream. 


Cherking Accounts Solicited Poulos Grog. 
| : N. W. Corner Hale and Front Streets 
oe 7 FNELTNVTETEERLEYENUEEENEAEEEEAGEEETEEUCEOUONETEOGEODWUOEREUENREHOENINNNY. J 
SERVICE Wheaton College 
a 


A Christian School for flen and Women 


Four year course following four years of high school 


: QUALITY 
‘is our aim in days of 
STRESS and STRIKES 


as much as in 


“We Goode Olde Tyme”. 
New Seal Stationery, 


College Emblems, Pennants and Pillows: 
Hine fresh Confectionery: 
Haterman and Conklin Bens. 
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A Standard College mhere expense 2 moderate 
MAINTAINS A STANDARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Special Attention to Mail Orders Ask to he on the mailing list for bulleting. 
COLLEGE BOOK STORE Andress Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois — Hheaton, Ilinnis, 


ce 


